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them in the future, and an appreciation of their significance was
vital to any realistic system of social ethics.

All the new financial developments were regarded by the
Anglican divines with hatred and suspicion. They made no
attempt to discriminate between what was inevitable in a time
when industry and commerce were becoming national rather
than local, and what was needlessly harmful and therefore a
fit subject for criticism and repression. What they did was to
repeat the old doctrine of usury, product of medieval economic
conditions, in a way which must have sounded strangely in the
ears of such men as Sir Thomas Gresham. Men should lend,
said Lever, hoping for nothing in return. This was the only kind
of usury which was justifiable, and ehe that breaketh God's
commandment must needs go to the Devil5. It might have been
retorted that men like John Winchcombe and the Willoughbys
could well afford to pay for a loan which put them in the way
of securing large profits, and in face of that retort sixteenth-
century Anglican teaching would have been dumb, for it had
never taken intelligent account of such men. The symptoms
were condemned without the cause being fully analysed. 'This
canker', declared Archbishop Sandys, speaking of usury, ehath
corrupted all England; it hath become the chief chaffer and
merchandise of England.' But as another preacher admitted
sadly: 'No statutes, no laws, can take usury; for he hath so
many turnings and turnagains, that a man cannot tell where to
find him/1

As in the Middle Ages, so now in the sixteenth century, usury
was a comprehensive term and commonly included or was
coupled with every offence which implied extortion or unfair
dealing. The holding-up of corn supplies is described by Lever,
and both the fact and the new-fangled justification for it
denounced in no uncertain terms. 'Many of you3, he says,
'keep your own corn in your own. barns. Yea marry, why
should we not keep our corn in our own barns? Forsooth, ye
now may not keep it for dread of God, obedience to the King's

1 For these and other opinions of Elizabethan divines, see J. Haweis, Sketches of the
Reformation, 1884, chap. xii.